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I  #-pHE  STATISTICS  FOR  THE  TOTAL  Ne- 
A  GRO  BLIND  POPULATION  OF  GEORGIA 

gj» 

jg,,  as  reported  by  W.P.A.  in  1938  in 
“Georgia's  Blind"  show  that  the  edu¬ 
cational  attainments  of  the  blind  are 
as  follows:  21  were  trained  college 
graduates,  151  had  received  special 
vocational  training,  1,967  had  at¬ 
tended  schools  for  seeing,  while  38 
reported  having  attended  both  schools. 
Of  the  3,310  Negro  blind  living  in 
the  state,  360  live  in  Fulton  County 
I  and  is  the  largest  number  living  in 
I  any  of  the  other  counties.  (187  were 
.  male  and  173  female.) 

-  A  further  analysis  of  these  statistics 
|t  as  to  the  educational  status  of  the 
I  blind,  and  an  interest  in  the  educa- 
I  tional  development  of  all  groups, 
i  motivated  the  library  staff  at  Auburn 
I  Branch  Carnegie  Library  to  plan  a 
i  specific  educational  program  for  the 
I  blind  residents  living  in  the  city  of 

I  Atlanta. 

I 

int 

|il  Knowing  The  Blind 

I  Prior  to  September,  1943,  only 
I  occasionally  did  any  blind  persons 
I  make  requests  for  reading  material  of 
i|  any  kind  from  the  library.  This  is 
only  natural,  but  for  this  reason  only 
I  a  few  names  appeared  in  our  files. 
I  However,  enough  requests  did  come  in 
f  to  make  the  staff  very  conscious  of 
I'  its  obligation  to  the  group  and  that  it 
I  should  endeavor  to  find  them. 

I  The  task  of  knowing  and  finding 
this  group  proved  difficult  at  first,  but 
I  turned  out  later  to  be  an  easy  one. 

’  To  secure  a  list  of  the  names  and 
j  addresses  of  the  blind  living  in  the 
i  city  was  next  to  impossible,  due  to 
'  regulations  of  welfare  agencies  in  not 


divulging  the  names  and  addresses  of 
their  clients.  These  agencies  were 
sympathetic  with  our  proposed  pro¬ 
gram  and  endorsed  it,  but  could  give 
no  further  aid.  One  agency  offered  to 
aid  in  the  only  way  it  could,  and  that 
was  to  mail  from  their  office,  our 
notices  to  the  blind.  This  proposal 
would  have  been  accepted  as  a  last 
resort  by  the  staff  had  not  a  short 
notice  appearing  in  one  of  the  daily 
papers  been  observed.  It  asked  that  all 
Negro  blind  be  present  to  form  a  club. 
The  librarian,  although  uninvited,  was 
present  also,  and  being  one  of  the  two 
people  in  the  house  who  could  see,  was 
asked  to  serve  as  secretary  for  the 
group  for  that  particular  time.  Hence, 
the  problem  of  knowing  and  talking 
with  the  group  was  solved,  and  the 
librarian  left  the  group  knowing  that 
the  library  program  which  she  had 
outlined  to  them  had  been  accepted. 
She  left  also  with  the  names,  addresses 
and  telephone  numbers  of  all  present. 

Luckily,  Auburn  Branch  Library 
has  an  auditorium  on  its  ground  floor 
where  approximately  two  hundred  and 
fifty  persons  can  be  accommodated. 
This  room  has  a  side  entrance  with 
few  steps  leading  into  it,  so  that  our 
blind  patrons  may  enter  it  with  more 
ease,  rather  than  climb  the  large 
number  of  steps  leading  to  the  front 
entrance  of  the  building.  The  staff 
conducts  their  program  for  the  blind 
in  this  room  once  a  month,  and  it  is 
here  also  that  the  blind  conduct  their 
own  meetings.  , , 

The  need  for  such  ai  program  is 
evident  when  considering  the  lack  of 
educational  advantages  and  facilities 
sponsored  for  this  group  by  the 

state  or  county,  or  by  other  institu- 
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tions.  Other  than  the  educational  pro¬ 
gram  fostered  for  these  citizens  at  the 
Academy  for  the  Blind  in  Macon, 
Georgia,  the  state  offers  no  educational 
program,  and  this  program  is  limited 
to  educating  blind  persons  between  the 
ages  of  seven  and  twenty-one.  Since 
there  is  this  age  limitation,  a  large 
per  cent  of  the  blind  who  have  lost 
their  sight  after  they  were  twenty-one 
are  denied  the  privilege  for  study. 

The  need  for  such  a  program  is 
further  magnified  when  considering 
the  large  number  of  blind  living  in 
Atlanta  and  its  environs  who  “need, 
like  other  able-bodied  individuals, 
friendly  understanding  and  contacts 
with  the  sighted  world ;  varied  training 
programs  which  will  enable  them  to 
become  self-supporting;  encourage¬ 
ment;  and  continued  enlightment.  And 
last  but  not  least  they  need  and  desire 
guidance  so  that  they  too  may  face  a 
post  war  world  understandingly,  con¬ 
fidentially,  and  securely.”^ 

The  Program 

In  light  of  the  evidence  above,  and 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  a  public 
library  does  not  complete  its  service 
by  the  circulation  of  books  alone,  here 
was  presented  a  challenging  opportu¬ 
nity  to  the  staff  for  action  and  service 
to  a  group  which  is  neglected  by 
almost  all  agencies. 

Simply  stated,  the  main  objective 
of  the  program  is  to  enlighten  and 
broaden  the  cultural  and  recreational 
status  of  each  blind  individual  con¬ 
tacted.  But  even  as  simple  as  this 
statement  sounds,  it  is  necessary  to 
make  its  meaning  clearer  in  terms  of 
the  interpretation  of  the  staff. 

In  outline  the  program  aims  (1)  to 
provide  cultural  growth  through  book 
reviews  and  book  discussions  by 
various  citizens  and  other  authorities, 
thereby  creating  greater  interest  in 
books  and  authors  and  stimulating  the 
desire  to  read;  (2)  to  help  develop  a 

^  Annie  L,  McPheeters,  “Library  Eyes 
for  the  Blind,”  Wilson  Bulletin,  Ap  1944. 


group  well  informed  about  public 
affairs,  and  provide  counseling  which 
will  also  be  concerned  with  plans  for 
post-war  needs;  (3)  to  awaken  and  de¬ 
velop  dormant  social  powers  through 
making  contacts  not  only  with  their 
fellow  blind,  but  with  the  sighted 
world;  and  (4)  to  engage  in  some 
wholesome  recreational  activities. 

Fortunately  the  Kreigshaber  Li¬ 
brary  for  the  Blind,  a  branch  of  the 
Carnegie  Library  of  Atlanta,  aids  the 
Library  in  the  accomplishment  of 
these  objectives,  by  circulating  Braille 
and  Talking  Books,  and  the  use  of  a 
Talking  Book  machine.  Unfortunately 
only  a  few  blind  as  yet  can  make  use 
of  this  service  since  many  can  not 
read  Braille,  nor  have  they  learned  the 
value  of  and  pleasure  to  be  derived 
from  the  Talking  Book. 

The  value  of  both  the  Braille  and 
Talking  Books  in  the  education  of 
the  blind  is  increasing  in  their  useful¬ 
ness  in  bringing  information  and 
entertainment  by  way  of  good  litera¬ 
ture,  in  order  to  brighten  those  long 
dark  hours  which  the  blind  know  so 
well.  Of  the  two  books  the  Talking 
Book  is  found  to  be  more  popular 
according  to  Fraser  Bond.  In  his 
article  “Bool^s  that  read  Themselves,” 
(N.Y.  Times  Magazine,  May,  1944) 
he  states  that  research  workers  from 
the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  “found  that  less  than  20  per 
cent  of  the  200,000  blind  Americans 
could  read  Braille,  much  less  read  it 
with  facility  and  enjoyment.  .  .  .  Al¬ 
though  there  are  more  than  five  times 
as  many  titles  available  in  Braille  as 
in  sound  production  5,000  as  against 
900  many  regional  libraries  report 
that  the  circulation  of  Talking  Books 
has  surpassed  that  of  Braille.”  This 
article  states  further  that  “during  the 
past  ten  years  the  Talking  Book  has 
kept  on  expanding  its  scope.  As  a 
volume  published  in  sound,  it  can 
transcend  in  variety  books  published 
in  ink  print.  For  instance,  it  can  bring 
to  its  listeners  the  actual  voice  of  the 
author.  It  can  bring  music  to  enliven 
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its  chapters  and  create  the  atmosphere 
of  the  book’s  period.” 

In  order  to  render  as  much  service 
as  possible  through  the  medium  of 
listening,  the  staff  made  use  of  the 
Talking  Book  machine  by  initiating 
as  a  phase  of  its  program  “Listening- 
In  Time.”  The  aim  of  “Listening-In 
Time”  is  to  have  the  blind  make  use 
of  the  library  at  their  convenience  and 
whenever  there  is  a  felt  need  for 
cultural  improvement  or  recreational 
enjoyment.  Since  no  definite  hour  is 
scheduled  for  this  feature  the  blind 
may  come  to  the  library  auditorium 
any  day  during  library  hours  and 
listen  to  the  Talking  Book.  The 
machine  is  easy  to  manipulate  since 
it  is  designed  for  their  special  use,  and 
can  be  operated  by  the  blind.  However 
a  staff  member  usually  gives  some 
assistance,  since  many  are  still  timid 
and  shy. 

Their  knowledge  of  books  and 
authors  is  limited  also,  and  most  often 
they  rely  on  the  book  selection  of  the 
staff,  for  if  the  selection  is  left  to 
their  own  choice  they  usually  request 
books  of  the  Bible.  (At  this  writing 
they  are  enjoying  the  Talking  Book, 
“George  Washington  Carver,”  by 
Rackman  Holt.) 

Program  Activities 

Book  reviewing  is  done  frequently 
by  members  of  the  staff  and  guest  re¬ 
viewers,  Most  book  reviews  have  been 
on  books  by  and  about  the  Negro, 
when  the  staff  learned  that  hardly 
anyone  was  acquainted  with  these 
books  or  even  with  well  known  Negro 
characters.  Intense  attention  is  paid 
by  the  blind  at  all  programs,  but  the 
ones  on  the  Negro  are  given  rapt 
attention. 

When  a  professor  of  the  sociology 
department  from  one  of  our  institu¬ 
tions  of  higher  learning  gave  a  short 
talk  on  the  folkways  of  the  Negroes 
from  Haiti  and  the  Southern  states; 
when  a  member  of  the  Library  School 
Faculty  reviewed  Embree’s  “Thirteen 


Against  the  Odds”;  and  at  another 
meeting  a  Library  School  student  re¬ 
viewed  Ottley’s  “New  World  A-Com- 
ing”  the  interest  shown  and  the 
applause  which  followed  were  enough 
assurance  that  the  program  should  be 
interspered  with  the  study  of  Negro 
life  and  history. 

If  “all  work  and  no  play  makes 
Jack  a  dull  boy,”  then  the  blind  pro¬ 
gram  does  not  allow  for  any  dull 
Jacks,  It  provides  “time  out”  for  a  bit 
of  relaxation  and  fun.  The  time  given 
for  this  part  on  the  program  is  eagerly 
awaited  by  the  group.  They  love  to 
play!  And  everyone  plays.  The 
oldsters  soon  forget  their  stiffness  and 
the  youngsters  put  aside  their  canes 
when  the  play  leader  is  announced. 
Fortunately,  the  recreational  leaders 
from  the  playgrounds  and  housing  pro¬ 
jects  cooperate  with  the  library  staff 
in  planning,  teaching  and  directing 
play  activities.  Their  service  is  volun¬ 
teer.  One  of  their  favored  play 
leaders  is  a  recreational  leader  at  one 
of  the  housing  projects,  and  she  con¬ 
ducts  them  in  quiet  games,  singing 
games  and  some  active  games.  One  of 
their  favorite  games  is  “Poison  Ball.” 

In  keeping  with  the  objectives  of  the 
program  the  staff  feels  that  this  form 
of  education  is  just  as  important  and 
beneficial  as  any  other  the  program 
affords.  It  makes  them  lose  them¬ 
selves,  and  best  of  all  it  makes  them 
laugh  and  be  gay. 

As  another  major  activity,  Braille 
is  being  taught  to  those  who  can  apply 
themselves  to  learning  the  mechanics 
of  reading  and  writing  it,  and  they 
meet  regularly  at  the  library  for  in¬ 
struction.  There  are  twenty  students 
receiving  Braille  instruction  in  the 
home,  because  of  their  inability  to 
leave  their  homes  for  various  reasons. 
These  classes  are  being  taught  volun¬ 
tarily  by  two  blind  teachers,  Mr.  P. 
J.  Woods  and  Mrs.  Carrie  B.  Enzer. 
Both  teachers  have  had  training  in 
some  of  the  leading  schools,  institutes 
and  workshops  conducted  for  blind, 
and  their  experiences  with  both  the 
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sighted  and  blind  world  are  wide  and 
varied. 

Blind  Participation 

In  the  May  program  the  blind  pa¬ 
trons  were  asked  to  take  charge  since 
students  from  one  of  the  graduate 
classes  were  interested  in  observing 
them. 

The  two  most  outstanding  features 
on  this  program  were  rendered  by  two 
of  the  blind  women  in  the  group.  “The 
History  of  Braille”  was  discussed  by 
one,  and  included  also  a  demonstration 
on  how  to  read  and  write  Braille.  The 
youngest  member  of  the  group  is 
about  twenty  years  old  and  she  re¬ 
viewed  an  article  from  one  of  the 
Braille  magazines  which  she  subscribes 
to  annually.  On  questioning  her  the 
students  found  that  magazines  for  the 
blind  are  designed  after  magazines  for 
the  sighted  reader.  They  learned,  too, 
that  many  of  the  leading  magazines 
are  done  in  Braille. 

Conclusion 

The  library’s  educational  program 
for  the  blind  is  still  in  its  initial  stage, 
but  the  accomplishment  of  its  aims 


and  purposes  progresses.  The  staff  has 
found  that  (1)  it  takes  constant  effort 
and  taxes  their  ingenuity  and  re¬ 
sourcefulness  to  the  limit  at  times, 
(2)  constant  contacts  must  be  made, 
and  (3)  some  of  the  greatest  handicaps 
in  working  with  the  blind  are  their 
indifference,  their  inability  to  travel 
distances  from  home  alone,  and  their 
limited  amount  of  previous  educa¬ 
tional  training. 

In  the  ten  months  during  which  this 
program  has  been  in  progress  out¬ 
standing  among  its  accomplishments 
are: 

1.  The  creating  of  friendlier  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  blind  and 
sighted  members  of  the  commun¬ 
ity. 

2.  The  blind  are  securing  a  renewed 
lease  on  life  through  their  con¬ 
tacts  and  educational  attain¬ 
ments. 

3.  The  library  staff  has  been  given 
a  new  meaning  of  the  term  “li¬ 
brary  service,”  and  is  experienc¬ 
ing  as  well  a  new  joy  through 
rendering  a  service  to  another 
community  group. 


Section  B^-Rural  Educationi'-Wartime  1944-1945 


ALETHEA  IL  WASHINGTON 


CooRmj^TED  Effort  and  Cooperative 
Research  y- 

Yn  this  war- year  1944t45,  a  sobered 
United  States  should  face  honest¬ 
ly  certain  facts  aud  their  under¬ 
lying  causes.  War  always  highlights 
human  weaknesses  and  emphasizes 
the  educational  ills  responsible  for 
them.  World  War  I  gave  very  definite 
proof  that  our  educational  program 
was  severely  inadequate  for  millions 
of  youth;  we  were  left  with  a  prob¬ 
lem  that  clamored  for  solution.  A 
quarter  of  a  century  later.  World  War 
II  finds  the  children  of  the  “twenties” 
enrolled  in  its  armies,  in  a  struggle 


more  bitter  than  death  itself  to  pre¬ 
serve  a  decent  world  for  posterity. 
How  has  education  equipped  them 
for^this  terrific  task?  Mark  Starr 
gives  one  answer,  and  we  should  read 
with  dismay  his  reserved  yet  trenchant 
indictment:  ^ 

Poverty  and  lack  of  education  are  still  with 
us  in  the  United  States.  Out  of  41.2  million 
consumer  units  of  1942,  16.7  made  less  than 
$1,500  and  nearly  3^/^  million  did  not  make 
as  much  as  $500.  The  United  States,  too, 
needs  a  great  extension  of  every  ,kiild  of 
educational  facility.  The  1940  censtis  showed 
that  2,120,000  men  and  women  over  25  had 
no  schooling  at  all.  In  confirmation  of  that 
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